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in the last line of the table we have quoted above (p. 94),
Dr. Kemna * remarks that although underground waters have
been preferred from very ancient times, not only on account
of their abundance in many cases (and we may add that they
would be more secure in times of war), but also because of
their usually constant temperature and their general purity in
those days; yet it was wrong to pronounce this the only
permissible source of public water supply. In France the
purity of springs was once considered unquestionable, but the
frequent recurrence of typhoid epidemics in Paris was finally
traced to contamination at the sources, and similar experi-
ence was obtained at other places. A comparison between
the health-statistics of towns supplied from springs and
from filtered surface-waters resulted in favour of the latter,
and a change of opinion took place between 1895 and
1905. In Germany, however, there was a change in the
opposite direction, and several large cities replaced their
surface supplies by underground sources, not always with
advantage. In most cases the former had been well filtered,
and the general health had been good, while the results of
the costly alteration were indistinct hygienically, and often
disappointing as to quantity and quality. ' The majority of
the underground waters in the German or Baltic Plain are
chalybeate, and however easy it may be to remove the iron,
the process involves trouble and expense. Dr. Kemna
instances Breslau, where the original supply was sand-
filtered from the river Oder, and the health was normal
Under a new scheme 300 wells were sunk in a region
believed to be inexhaustible. But the yield, instead of the
daily 60,000 cub. metres expected, was only 40,000, and was
proved to come from a limited and rather shallow basin,
absolutely dependent on local percolation, so that the reliance
was now on the obscure purification by the strata, instead of
by the controllable sand-filters. In March, 1906, a part of
the district was inundated, and the underground supply
suddenly decreased. For 36 hours nothing but air could
be pumped from the wells, and when the water came back it
* Trans. Inst Water Engineers, 1912, p. 206.